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EXPERIENCE AND ITS INNER DUPLICITY 

IT has been suggested that were "the use of the term consciousness 
to be forbidden for a season, contemporary thought would be 
set the wholesome task of discovering more definite terms with which 
to replace it, and a very considerable amount of convenient mystery 
would be dissipated." 1 But surely "consciousness" should not be 
asked to rusticate alone when "experience" has been its partner in 
all the pranks it has played. 2 Indeed, it is much to be feared that 
Professor Perry's disciplinary zeal, if allowed full swing and con- 
sistent indulgence, would leave the halls of philosophy silent. At 
any rate, it would be very interesting to observe the results of such 
an experiment ; but some of us might prefer to have it tried at a dis- 
tance, say in New Zealand, before adopting it ourselves. Meanwhile, 
however, it would be worth our while to set ourselves the task of dis- 
covering and identifying the facts that our philosophical terms should 
severally designate, rather than forswear the use of these terms 
altogether. In this paper I shall attempt to state the results of my 
efforts to ascertain what experience is, and whether within experi- 
ence there is anything entitled to the name consciousness. 

It is notoriously difficult to get a satisfactory starting-point in 
philosophy. Almost any statement that one philosopher may lay 
down as self-evident and therefore qualified to furnish a basis for a 
philosophical system is challenged by some fellow philosopher. I 
shall, therefore, not seek to build on any self-evident principle. I 
shall merely begin with what seems to be a universally conceded fact. 
Every intelligent being acknowledges, at least occasionally, that at 
any and every moment of what he calls his experience there are many 
things lying beyond his experience. The only alleged exceptions 
to this gratifying unanimity of belief are solipsists and absolutes, 
and without raising the question whether there are any such beings 
and whether if there are they are intelligent, I propose in this dis~ 

1 Professor Perry, Psychological Review, Vol. 11, p. 282. 

2 Professor Dewey, this Jotjbnai,, Vol. VI., p. 21: "Again, would not a 
' clear and unambiguous ' definition of experience be both a boon in general 
and a prerequisite to a clear and unambiguous answer to the question asked ? " 
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cussion to leave such problematic personages out of account. 3 I do 
this because, so far as solipsists are concerned, tit for tat is fair play ; 
while, as regards absolutes, they have never seen fit to speak for 
themselves in philosophical matters, and second-hand information 
about absolute experience is hardly satisfactory as a basis for the 
scientific study of actual experience. Solipsists and absolutes apart, 
then, the rest of us who show any interest in philosophical questions 
treat our respective experiences as if they were carved out of a 
larger, more comprehensive world of things. Not only is it true 
that the material objects in any one's field of vision are treated by 
us as being ' ' a collection of physical things cut out from an environ- 
ing world of other physical things with which these physical things 
have actual or potential relations"; 4 even what in our experience 
we call mental is treated by us as being only a part of a larger world 
of mental and physical things, and as having actual or potential 
relations to some of these other mental and physical things. In other 
words, the physical and the mental things of our several experiences 
are considered by each of us as selections, choice samples from real- 
ity's inexhaustible store— only a measure of sliding sand from under 
the feet of the years. When it comes to the making of reality, some 
things are taken and others are left. 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 

Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

Now, as I understand it, the problem of denning experience is 
the problem of identifying the nature of this arch through which 
vistas open, but which at the same time shuts out the greater part of 
the panorama. Or, to make my position clearer by antithesis, I 
should say that what is meant by experience can never be ascertained 
by saying lo here, and lo there, meanwhile always pointing to ex- 
perienced things. That experience is a concrete something, will 

3 Sometimes believers in the Absolute speak as if they had acquired from 
their Absolute the habit of actually denying the existence of anything beyond 
their experience. For instance, Professor Royce writes: "Ignorance always 
means inattention to details," and the context seems to imply that the details 
neglected by attention " though lost in the background of consciousness " are 
nevertheless "present" ("The World and the Individual," Vol. II., p. 57). 
But in other parts of his work he makes it clear that the things of which he is 
ignorant are not actually present in his consciousness in any other way than as 
involved in the " internal meaning " of his ideas. His Gifford Lectures, in 
fact, are full of most emphatic assertions of the " fragmentariness " of finite 
experiences. By such assertions he of course places himself, as contrasted 
with his Absolute, sociably along with the rest of us in believing that our 
experiences are not all-comprehensive. 

'Professor James, this Jottbnai,, Vol. I., p. 481. 
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appear from the sequel to be my view ; and, as concrete, experience 
is of course not capable of being defined without reference to the 
things experienced. But things and sensible natures and what-not 
must be experienced before they can be used to define experience, 
because experience is constituted by the fact that these things and 
these sensible natures are experienced. The question then is, "What 
is meant by "being experienced"? 

When anything is experienced it is in a unique kind of together- 
ness with certain other things. 6 Now things are together with each 
other in all kinds of ways : they may be together in the same part of 
space or at the same moment of time or even in the same genus, or 
family, or order, as when we say that whales belong together with 
land mammals and not with fishes. Professor James has enumerated 
some of these different ways of togetherness in his article "A World 
of Pure Experience," 6 where he calls them conjunctive relations, 
and he has duly stressed the truth that these kinds of togetherness 
are as much facts as the things that are together in these different 
ways, 7 and also that each of these conjunctive relations must be 

* The term " thing " is here used in a very inclusive sense. For instance, 
it denotes space, flatness, brownness, heaviness, and what not (James, 
Joubnal, Vol. I., p. 487). It denotes these things whether the psychologist 
would subclassify them as percepts or as images. It denotes also emotions, 
pleasantness, volition, and anything else that may be mentioned either in 
psychology or in the physical sciences, provided these things are together in 
the unique way referred to in the text. The only exception to this inclusive- 
ness of denotation is to be found in what I have called " a unique kind of 
togetherness " ; or, to use more familiar phraseology, thing here may be any- 
thing except the thing called experiencing. While the term includes " idea " 
and thus my account of experience in this paper is intended to refer to 
ideational as well as to perceptual experience, it will be seen that the nature 
of ideational experience as distinct from perceptual experience is not dis- 
cussed here. I hope to take that matter up before long; meanwhile I may 
only say rather dogmatically that in ideational experience the idea is experi- 
enced, but not the object of the idea. The idea, therefore, is in this case one 
of the things united in experiential togetherness. I wish to add here that 
I have tried to make clear by my formulation the fact that experiencing is a 
temporal event. The expression "experienced" is extremely ambiguous: it 
may be applied to things which have been; but no longer are experienced, and 
even to things which have never been, but presumably may be experienced in 
the future. I think it makes for clearness to recognize that a thing is not 
experienced when it is not experienced, even though it may have been or may 
in future be experienced. 

"Joubnal, Vol. I., pp. 535 ff. 

'However, in the article referred to, I fail to And any explicit mention 
of the unique kind of togetherness which, obtaining between things, makes 
them into experienced things. There is indeed one passage in a preceding 
article where he implies that to be experienced is to be together with other 
things in experience : " Here as elsewhere the relations are of course experienced 
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"taken at its face value, neither less nor more." Now the experi- 
ential togetherness of which I am speaking is entirely distinct from 
any and all of the conjunctive relations he registers. Its uniqueness 
becomes evident when we try to define it merely in terms of some of 
these conjunctive relations. If we should say that experiential 
togetherness is a local affair we should find it difficult to reconcile 
this statement with the fact that not all the things locally together 
within some definite limits are together in any verifiable experience 
at any one time. It is quite true that to a certain extent, or rather 
in a certain sense, experiential togetherness is a matter of spatial 
metes and bounds. If you are in New York City you can not im- 
mediately experience the ruins of Messina and Reggio or the Falls of 
Niagara. Without turning your head you can not see even what is 
in your immediate neighborhood behind your back. In this sense 
the limitations of experience, that is to say, its exclusions and its 
inclusions, are geographical. Your field of experience is only a 
part of the indefinite range of space. But even within that part 
of space which lies within your experience there is we know not 
how much that is not experienced. The microscope brings some of 
the occupants of this region within your experiential reach, al- 
though in doing this it does not of course necessarily bring them 
into any part of space : they may have been there already. Now if 
experiential togetherness were the same as spatial togetherness, all 
things spatially together would also be experientially together, and 
things not spatially together would not be experientially together. 
Such, of course, is not the case ; so we may confidently say that to be 
experienced does not mean to be spatially together or to be with cer- 
tain other things within certain geometrical limits, although what is 
experientially together with something else may also be spatially to- 
gether with that something. 

Neither is experiential togetherness to be identified with temporal 
togetherness. The very same time within which the things of my 
experience are occurring may also contain many other things not in 
my experience. In other words, things may be synchronous without 
being experientially together. In the same way in which I have 
shown the distinction between experiential togetherness on the one 
hand and spatial and temporal togetherness on the other hand, I 
could go on to show that experiential togetherness is distinct from 
any and every other kind of togetherness which has been recognized 

relations, members of the same originally chaotic manifold of non-perceptual 
experience of which the related terms are parts" (Joubnal, Vol. I., p. 483, 
foot-note). But neither in the context of this statement nor elsewhere, so far 
as I can discover, has Professor James developed the thought implied in this 
definition of " experienced." 
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and classified as a relation. 8 None of the relations, whether they be 
taken singly or together in any other way of togetherness than the 
experiential way, can make themselves into experience; and, in like 
manner, no quality or combination of qualities except the combina- 
tion which is experiential togetherness can turn itself into an experi- 
ence. Even any cooperation of qualities and relations would prove 
ineffectual for this purpose unless the cooperation were the peculiar 
kind of cooperation that I have called experiential togtherness. 
Qualities and relations in a conspiracy of a peculiar kind, from the 
charmed circle of which other qualities and relations are for the 
time at least excluded— this and all this is what any experience is. 
It is as absurdly inadequate to attempt to describe experience and 
leave out the experiential confederacy in which the contents of 
experience are banded together, as it was for Hume to attempt to 
describe extension as a collocation of minima sensibilia without recog- 
nizing the peculiarity of the kind of collocation concerned. If the 
truth of associationism and the mind-dust theory would mean "the 
general pulverization of all Experience, ' '" because their truth would 
involve the non-existence of relational factors in experience, so the 
truth of any radical empiricism which should decline to recognize 
this experiential togetherness as sui generis and as the supreme in- 
tegrating factor of experience would mean that there is no experi- 
ence to base empiricism upon. 

When, however, this experiential togetherness is spoken of as the 
supreme integrating factor of experience, it is not meant that it 
exists as a thing apart, supervening from some transcendental Utopia 
upon the things it integrates. What is meant is something com- 
parable with what Professor James means when he speaks of rela- 
tions as uniting terms, 10 or of one experience supervening upon an- 
other. 11 What supervenes and in supervening unites other things is 
not a preexistent entity. In fact it is not an entity at all, if by this 

8 This statement differentiates the view here advocated from that which 
Professor Woodbridge has published: according to Professor Woodbridge's view, 
to be experienced, or, at least, to be the object of consciousness, is to be in the 
relation of meaning. According to my view, meaning is one of the many rela- 
tions experienced; it stands in the same relation to experience as does any other 
object of experience, and is thus to be distinguished from what I have called 
experiential togetherness. 

• Journal, Vol. I., p. 534. 

10 " Radical empiricism takes conjunctive relations at their face value, 
holding them to be as real as the terms united by them " ( Journal, Vol. II., 
p. 35; italics are mine). 

u " To be conscious means not simply to be, but to be reported, known, 
to have awareness of one's being added to that being; and this is just what 
happens when the appropriative experience supervenes " (Journal, Vol. II., 
p. 180). 
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term is meant something that can exist alone. But while not an 
entity it exists when it does exist. Its supervention makes the objects 
of its incidence into experienced objects; the concrete whole thus 
arising, namely, objects-experientially-together, is what is properly 
called experience, when this latter term is used concretely. 12 Or, to 
put the matter controversially, in order that there should be an 
experience, it is not sufficient that qualities and relations should be 
or be there; it is likewise necessary that they should be in a recog- 
nizable and identifiable synthesis; and this synthesis is not "in- 
voked" to explain the fact of experience or the fact of knowing. 
The synthesis is an actual factor of experience, and is as obvious and 
patent to whosoever may look for it as are the qualities and the rela- 
tions which radical empiricism takes justifiable pleasure in enumera- 
ting and championing. 18 

Having explained what is meant by experience, namely, a unique 
togetherness of things, we may next inquire whether this together- 
ness is a relation. The answer is that while in some respects it is 
similar to relations, yet there is very good reason why it should not 
be unreservedly and unqualifiedly classed with relations; and this 
reason is not connected with a priori considerations, but is of a piece 
with the reasons which have impelled thinkers to distinguish between 
qualities and relations. It is well known that some psychologists 
prefer to call relations form-qualities (GestdltquaUtdten) . There is 
no great harm in this, because the defining term "form" serves to 
differentiate between these "qualities" and other qualities. So if 
any one should prefer to call experiential togetherness a relation 
between things, no serious calamity would thereby befall philosophy, 
provided that the word "relation" is not treated as a leveler of 
distinctions that actually exist between the things to which the term 

"The term is frequently used abstractly and then as practically synonymous 
with experiencing. Some thinkers at the present time seem to use it as 
synonymous with things experienced. The very fact, however, that the 
adjective " experienced " has to be added here shows that not things, but 
things-as-experienced, is always the meaning of the term experience when it 
is used concretely. No concrete thing as such is experience except the concrete 
thing whose fundamentum concretionis is experiential togetherness. It may 
well be that any particular thing, even when not in experiential togetherness 
with something else, is still a concrete something, but it is not a concrete 
experience. I can not but think that much confusion has resulted from the 
habit of calling anything experience, whether it is experienced or not. 

18 1 can not well pause here to discuss with " the belated drinkers at the 
Kantian spring " the question whether what I here call experiential together- 
ness or experiential synthesis is what Kant in his chemical analysis of these 
waters called the synthetic unity of apperception. Even if it should prove 
to be the same thing, it must be remembered that Kant's chemistry was some- 
what alchemistic and recognized in elements some magical properties which can 
no longer be identified. 
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is applied ; and to prevent this leveling process it is desirable, in case 
experiential togetherness is called a relation, to call it the experien- 
tial relation of things. But by whatever term any one may choose 
to name it, it is of supreme importance to take the thing "at its face 
value, neither less nor more." We must mark the part it plays in 
the concrete whole it constitutes; and if we do so, I think that we 
shall see that it treats relations in exactly the same way in which it 
treats qualities. It binds them together with each other and with 
qualities into a peculiar whole, and the analysis of that whole reveals 
the togetherness as a factor distinct from the things thus together. 
In this togetherness, relations do not seem to stand any closer to the 
togetherness than qualities do. The fact that relations are relations 
does not seem to give them any special prerogative or precedence in 
experiential society. The terms of their admission and their standing 
after admission are the same as those of qualities. Just as particular 
qualities may or may not be within the scope of any particular ex- 
periential togetherness, so it is with relations. Kelations may even 
obtain between qualities that are in experience and yet not be them- 
selves in that experience. The togetherness of things in experience 
is no more a matter of relations than of qualities; if it is distinct 
from the latter, it is likewise distinct from the former. Indeed it is 
distinguishable from both relation and quality in very much the same 
way in which relation is distinguishable from its two or more terms. 
"We may therefore say that quality and relation are the "terms" of 
the "experiential relation"; but to avoid the confusion involved in 
the use of relation in two senses in the same sentence, it is preferable 
to follow current usage and group together quality and relation 
as contents, and to distinguish them as contents from the form of 
experiential togetherness which functions identically in the various 
contents, whether relational or qualitative. The analysis of experi- 
ence if thoroughly carried out will, I believe, always reveal in addi- 
tion to the content of experience another factor, namely, the unique 
togetherness of the content which makes it into experiential content. 
This last remark is of course an assertion of an "inner duplicity" 
of experience. Whatever upon analysis shows factors of different 
kinds is not simple, but complex. Experience is duplex in character, 
disclosing upon analysis two factors, phases, aspects, call them what 
you will; namely, contents and their peculiar mode of experiential 
integration. This latter factor is called by various names. It is 
' ' experiencing, " " feeling, " " consciousness, ' ' and ' ' awareness. ' ' It 
may be true that neither the "plain man" nor the philosopher de- 
fines these terms in this way, but I think that the fact which these 
terms designate, when divested of all that fancy has clothed this fact 
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with, will be found to be just the fact of a unique togetherness of 
things, which makes these things into experienced things. 

"While not wishing to make too much capital out of it, still I think 
that some corroboration is given to the above description of the 
nature of experience by the fact so often noticed, that there is no 
consciousness or feeling or experiencing of just one single indis- 
tinguishable thing. Why is this so? Is it not because the very 
nature of experience is that it is a peculiar synthesis of different 
contents ? 

In this paper I have refrained from raising many questions that 
should be answered in any, even sketchy, philosophical account of 
experience. I have done so, not because I think that these questions 
should not be answered, but because I have not wished to complicate 
the problem of stating the general nature of experience with specific 
problems which might distract our attention from the main problem 
of the paper; and the main contention of this paper is twofold: 
first, that experienced things are, when experienced, together in a 
unique way; and secondly, that this unique way of togetherness is 
not the result or the by-product of their being experienced, but is 
what is meant by their being experienced. The first part of the 
thesis will perhaps not be seriously questioned by any one. A man 
has merely to move his eyes in any direction to find certain objects 
entering into a context and others departing from that context; the 
whole mass of things experienced forms a certain Zusammensein or 
Zusammenhang. In the same way ideas enter into this federal union 
of things and then secede, whether in doing so they perish or no. 
So long as they are in the alliance they have an experiential fellow- 
ship with whatever else is also in that alliance. All this I venture 
to hope will be allowed to pass without challenge. The real issue 
arises when it is said that to be experienced means nothing else than 
to be within such an association of things. Such a statement can 
not be proved a priori; it purports to be only a description of facts ; 
and must be tested as any such description is tested. Is there any 
other fact in the constitution of experience which has been overlooked 
in this description? If so, what is it? If not, then the description 
must stand, at least till it is bettered. In answering this question 
I beg the reader not to allow the term "togetherness" as I have 
employed it to prejudice him. Like every general term, it empha- 
sizes common features and slurs over peculiar features. The real 
question is whether all the peculiar features of "consciousness," 
"feeling," "experiencing," etc., are not differentiating peculiarities 
of a unique way of togetherness of things. 

Evandee Bradley McGilvart. 
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